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Man, is generally ſuppoſed, if the au- 
thor is ſuppoſed to have any addreſs, to 
ſpeak his ſentiments. If this pamphlet was 


ſuppoſed to ſpeak, the ſentiments of the 


Noble Perſon ſo often mentioned in it, it 


pAMPHY ET on the fide of a Great 


would give offence to many. 1 know ſome. 


liberties taken in it, will offend himſelf, 


But whatever theſe are, (for which 1 


make no apology) they cannot be imputed 


to him. What follows was wrote, under 
the firſt impreſſion which his reſignation 
made on my mind, without his ſuggeſtion : 
It is publiſhed without his knowledge ; and 


the name of its author is as unknown to 


him, as it will probably continue to be to 
\ the reſt of mankind.—T thought it a piece 
of June to his wür to declare ſo much. 


An author who keeps his name concealed, 


has this advantage, that he may ſpeak truth 
bo... 


. - 


* — 


SL PREFACE 
in favour of a great Miniſter without flatter- 


ing him; and he may ſpeak truth againſt 


the enemies of a generous RO without 
offending him. 


But ſhould I be aifakesi3 in this laſt re- 
ſpe, there is no help for it: The Noble 


Lord muſt pardon me, and many more in 
the nation, if we feel for him thoſe inju- 


ries, which he ſcorns to reſent for himſelf, 
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APPEAL or REASON, „ . | 


'N * political papets, which have lately been 

ſpread with ſuch unuſual and malevolent in- 
duſtry through all corners of the kingdom, in the 
menaces of the populace of London, and in the 
avowed ſentiments of thoſe of higher ſtations whoen= 
couraged and promoted both; we have ſeen our 
ſacred Sovereign inſulted, affronts thrown on one 
part of the united kingdom, and a Stateſman 


equalling the e and moderation of 
TO injured. . a 


At a juncture of ſuch Paſſion, can a the voice of 
one who never engaged in the war of paper poli- 


._ ticks before, and who in all probability will never 


engage in it again; who, though he owns he ſpeaks 

from ſentiment, yet intends to ſpeak from reaſon, 
expect to be liſtened to? But the exigency is im- 
portant: Perhaps the future proſpect ſtill more in- 
portant: And both ſhould ſeriouſly be attended to 
* people, who chuſe to be guided by their own 
reaſon, inſtead of being the ſport of the paſſions, 
or what is worſe, the tools of the intereſts of de- 
ſigning men, moſt of whom have not half the un» 
derſtanding and none of whom have near ſo large 
a 88 as a half of the n of themſelves. 


An 
* 


1 


EF 

An oppoſition regular, premeditated, and con- 
certed in all its objects and operations, was laſt 
winter declared, by three heads of parties, againſt 
a miniſter ; and it was declared to be perſonal 
againſt him. That miniſter, in order to une away 
all pretence for obſtructing the juſt meaſures of 
government, and all complaints of partiality in the 
adminiſtration of a prince, whom, though ſaid to 
be his friend, he remembers to be his ſovereign, 
hath reſigned all his offices. Hath that oppoſition 
which was ſaid to be perſonal againſt that miniſter, 
ceaſed upon this reſignation? No! his reſignation 
is conſidered by his oppoſers as only the firſt ſtep to 
victory; conceſſions, the effect jy generoſity, are 
conſtrued by the ungenerous and the timid, into 
timidity; and other triumphs, far other triumphs, 
are intended, demanded, expected, and in imagi- 
nation attained. The oppoſition then 1s not per- 
ſonal againſt the miniſter o»poſed : What then are 
the objects of it? Its objects are, and none can fait 
to ſee them, the perſonal and ſelfiſh intereſts of 
thoſe. who only made the miniſter the pretence to 
embarraſs government, to diſtreſs a prince who 
would not diſtreſs even the meaneſt of his ſubjects, 
and to force themſelves into power againſt the 
rights of the crown, and the Intereſts of the. 


people. wt 


* ſay the ire of 92 people: Ana in 0 er 
to ſee on which ſide this intereſt lies, let the actions 
and charactets of the attacking and attacked, be 
examined by the people. To that tribunal the 
preſent appeal is made; and by its impartial and 
wn 40 0 verdict, Jer the merits of both be de- 
termined. 
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Ihe late miniſter: was firſt known to this nation 
| by his attention to the young and tender mind of A 
prince, who was afterwards to conſtitute its happi- 
neſs or its miſery, its glory or its diſhonour : Great 
important charge! in the right execution of which, 
the intereſts of millions, and of people yetunborn, 
and not of Britain alone, but of mankind, were 
concerned: He found a rich and a generous ſoil; f 
the manners and accompliſhments, the ſentiments | 

and actions, and the large crop of princely virtues 

which that ſoil has produced, will beſt ſhew, whe- 

ther it has been ſpoiled by the culture of art, 


. 
3 2 2 — — — — 


18 If at that time the late miniſter had views of a 
future eminence in power, which without much 
ſelf-partiality he might pretend to, which however 
it is certain he accepted afterwards unwillingly, 
and which he has ſince, in the plenitude of power, 
5 greatly reſigned; did he, during its early ſtate, 
cramp the royal thought, in knowledge and prepa- 
ration for buſineſs, in order to make himſelf more 
neceſſary, when capacity would be needed, but 
could not be found on the throne? Thoſe who 
5 know what were at that time, the exerciſes and oc- 
| cupation of a court, which the petulance of faction 
has ſince called a ſubordinate and an idle court, 
can beſt anſwer the queſtion; and they do it. The 
ſtudy of the external intereſts, and internal conſti- 
tution of Britain, of its finances, of its commerce, 
and if I am rightly informed, even of its private 
police and laws, ſo far as it was neceſſary for a ſtateſ- 5 1 
man to know, or proper for a king to ſtudy them, 1 
were purſued by the royal ſtudent, with more in- f 
quiſitive and unrelenting application, than are com- 1 
monly beſtowed on thoſe objects of knowledge and 
buſineſs, by the ſons of ſubjects, whoſe views in 
life or whoſe profeſſions make application, in 
A . . them, 
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them, a matter of neceſſity. It was in ſuch a ſub⸗ 


1 ordinate court, that Marcus Antoninus learned to 
| Imitate the Deity, and to make human kind happy, 


though ſubjected to an univerſal monarchy: It 


Was in ſuch an idle court, that Queen Elizabeth 


drank deep the leſſons, which enabled her after- 
wards to ſecure the liberty, religion and commerce 
of England; to make it formidable to foreign na- 


tions, though more powerful than her own; and 


to withſtand the efforts of domeſtick factions, when 
ſhe knew ſhe had done nothing to loſe the hearts of 


her people, attempted in vain to be inflamed againſt 


| her. 


Or if in this ſtate of privacy, the late miniſter 
entertained the aſpiring views with regard to him- 
ſelf, on account of which he has ſince been blamed; 
did he inſtil the early ideas of deſpotiſm into the 
mind of a young prince, that by them he might 


aſterwards confirm and make terrible his own 


r? A power which his oppoſers, now ſo 
fiexce becauſe there is no danger, would then, when 


there was danger, have been the firſt to crouch un- 


der. No! the fair ideas of a free people, unac- 


"_—_ with arbitrary power, were transferred 


om Greece and Rome, into the mind of a youth, 


Who was one day to become the moſt powerful 


monarch in the world. The effe& anſwered the 
deſign: Feeling the ſentiments of liberty glow in 
his breaſt as a man, the ingenuity of youth made 
the honeſt concluſion, that there was true greatneſs 
in ſupporting liberty as a king. He gloried in be- 
ing a Briton; becauſe: to be a Briton was to be free: 
He is what many of his ſubjects only pretend to be, 
he is a patriot. Hard return from ſome of his peo- 


ple, that he who from nature, principle and re- 
fexion, abhors the thought of inflaving others, 


172 | ſhould 


ſhould be the only perſon in his kingdom who is 
not himſelf permitted to be fre!!! 1 


Let me ſuppoſe that ſome of thoſe who think 
it was they that tore the miniſter from the mo- 
narch, and who would ſtill tear the friend from 


the man, had been, during the period I am ſpeak- 
ing of, in the fituation of him they oppoſe : 


How would their hours have been employed, in 
that leifure which gives time for projects danger- 
ous and dark, and which foſters only ambition in 


ambitious minds? In the reſearches of know- 
ledge ? In the purſuit and reſolution of virtue ? 


Ah no! 5 8 « 


Far other dreams their guilty ſouls employ, 
Far other raptures of unholy joy. 


To create jealouſies betwixt the two courts, and 


on thoſe jealouſies to become important; to 


bring down ſufferings on themſelves, and from 
thoſe ſufferings, aſſume merit; to create two 


great factions in the nation, and enlift every diſ- 


contented ſpirit, every deſperado in political pro- 
ject, and even in fortune and character provided 
he had birth, under the banners of the heir of 
the crown; to raiſe ſuſpicions in a heart ingenu- 


dous and a ſtranger to mean paſſions; and bring 


every one who diſliked them, and whom they 
diſliked, under the cloud of thoſe ſuſpicions ; _ 
from ſuſpicion to raiſe hatred, and to make him 
who ſhould know himſelf to be the father of 
his country, and his ſubjects to be his children, 
Prepare to act as if he lived among enemies, and 
reigned. over traitors; theſe would have been 


| their ſtudies, theſe their cares and employ ments. 


B | God 
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| & God forbid that the King of France ſhould re- 
member the injuries done to the king of Na- 


„ varre, ſaid Henry the IVth to a courtier, who 


by a p 


reminded him of the injuries formerly done him, 


perſon on whom he was then conferring a 
grace. God forbid that the P— of W— 
de ſhould believe he had a ſingle enemy in his 


„ orandfather's kingdom,“ was the ſentiment, 


if one may gather men's ſentiments from their 


actions, not oftentatiouſly pronounced, but un- 


* 


affectedly and ſincerely felt, by the E— of B—. 


The modeſty and reſerve, the manner and 
manners obſerved at that time, at that as it is 
called ſubordinate court, in the moſt critical of 
all . ſituations, ſo as not to rouſe the natural jea- 


louſies of an aged, and not to indulge the natu- 


ral ſallies of a youthful ſet of courtiers, exhibit a 
leſſon of attention among princes, and of duties 


in private families, which is ſeldom to be found 
in the hiſtory, or in the obſervation of mankind. 


There were more politicks in every the moſt 
paultry corporation, and more intrigues in every 

ouſe that had five thouſand pounds a year to 
inherit, than there was in the court of the ſecond 
perſon in the kingdom, and who was ſoon to be 
the firſt. 3 2 


Was this pretence, affectation, timidity ? The 
conduct of his Majeſty when he came to the 
throne, and of his adviſers who might have 
thought of coming then into power, will ſhew 


it was not. The three perſons, who at that time 


were the moſt conſpicuous in the favour of the 
crown, and who now are the moſt conſpicuous in 


| oppoſition to its meaſures, were, one of them 


allied 


F 


allied to the crown ; another accuſtomed to in- 


fluence the crown's ſubjects, with its own in- 


| fluence, to rank in party with him, and not with 
it; and a third enabled to wield all its external 


force, by having inveighed Jong againſt, and 
then complied in every thing with it. The 
portraits are not overcharged in any parti- 


cular: To the firſt, every conſideration that 
is decent among princes, and every duty that 
is proper among relations, and even the moſt 
delicate attentions were paid: To ſupplant 
the ſecond would have put it in his power to 
do what he has ſince done, that is, create fac- 
tions at home; and to ſupplant the third might 
have induced a belief in foreigners, that becauſe 
the miniſters, the meaſures likewiſe of the late 
king were to be changed. For the ſake of quiet 
ſo necefſary at home, and of opinion, whether 
well or ill founded, of ſo much importance 
abroad, the crown yielded up its own indepen- 


dence, to what was imagined at the time, to be 


for the advantage of the nation; and perhaps to 
a prince of ſo exquiſite ſenſibility as his Majeſty, 
veneration for the memory of the late king, ap- 
peared to be ſhewn in the continuation of favour 
to his favourites. They were continued there- 
fore in their profits, influences, ranks and 
powers; and at the preſſing deſire of ſome of 
themſelves, the perſon ſo much afterwards com- 
Plained of as graſping all for himſelf, accepted a 
ſtation, which it would have been affectation to 


refuſe ; and which, if it made him more than part 


of the mere furniture of a court, made him little 
more than the hand to dire& with much fatigue, 
what other men had contrived and reſolved on, 
perhaps with very little. e 
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1 is with men's minds as with their taſtes; ; 


there are antipathies in both: Brutal force has a 


natural antipathy to true magnanimity; levity 


and uncertainty cannot link themſelves with clear- 
ſighted wiſdom nor can inſolence bear the ſilent 


pens. ot moderation. 


One of che Chefs de partie I Mate laft menti- 


-  oned, without reaſon, provocation, or view, and 


againſt his own intereſt and honour, choſe to cut 


in pieces the ſacred bonds, which ought to have 


united him to the throne in love and duty. Mo- 


dern politicians have been puzzled to account for 
., this, conduct; an ancient one, 7. acitus, wha 


ſearched for political cauſes as often in the hearts 
as in the heads of men, and was ſeldom miſta- 
ken, would not have had the ſame difficulty: 
He,. with his uſual penetration, accounts for the 
hatred which an uncle bore to his nephew, Tbe- 


rius to Germanicys the ſon of Druſus, by ging, ; 


Ecrum cauſe acriores quia inique, The who 
paſſage in which he deſcribes the ſituation of that 
nephew with that uncle, is inimitably and af- 


teQingly painted. Interea Germanico Auguſ- 


1 


tum deceſſiſſe, adfertur. Ipſe Druſo fratre 


« T Berti genitus; ſed anxius occultis in ſe Patrui 
cc ; 


_ odiis,, quorum: cauſe acriores quia iniquæ. 
Quippe Dru/i magna apud populum Roma- 
num memoria, credebaturque fi rerum potitus 
& foret, libertatem redditurus: Inde in Ger mani- 
© cum faver et pes eadem: Nam Juve ni civile 
5 jingenium, mira c:mitas, et diverſa a Tiberit 
6 ſermone, vultu, adregantibus et obſcuris. Sed 
* Germanicus, quanto ſummæ ſpei proprior. 
* tanto impeyf tus proT, iberiq Wo, 


ce 


cc 


Tho 


[. 32 ] 

The violence of the warrior communicated it- 
5 felf to the ſtateſman, and rendered him no leſs. 
violent; and becauſe Britain already drained of 
men and money by a long war, without allies, 
and at war directly or 1 with one half of 
Europe, would not, in order to raiſe the fame, 
or perhaps to indulge the fit of paſſion which one 
1 had got himſelf into in managing a 
treaty; I ſay, would not againſt the faith of trea- 
ties, the decorum betwixt lovereigns, which may 
ſometimes come in aid of a jus gentium already 
too weak, againſt all chances from the remon- 
ſtrance of one ſide, and all room for explanation 
on the other, make immediate war for a punc- 
tilio of honour, upon a nation whoſe weakneſs is 
attachment to punctilio, but whoſe intereſt and 
inclinations are Britiſh; the Phaeton of Britain 
deſcended from the chariot of power, which he 
complained he was not allowed ſolely to guide, 

before he had ſet the world in a blaze, and per- 
haps buried himſelf in its ruins. This man had 
often been heard to ſay that the powers of his 
mind lay in the direction of war: A dangerous 
declaration of character in the miniſter of a na- 


tion, that conſiders the only end of war to be 
en 


W the lion ſcoured the foreſt, the aſs 
thought it was his voice that had terrified, and 
would terrify the herd: The very ape of a high 
ſpirit aroſe,in.anger too; but ſtill it was in cha- 
racter; for as the one ſtateſman had reſigned be- 
cauſe he could not have war, the other ſtateſman 
now reſigned becauſe he could not have money. 
He quarrelled with his ſovereign, becauſe his ſo- 
vereign would not take from his ſubjects, al- 

ready 
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> ready ſufficiently impoveriſhed, a million of mo- 


ney more than he thought was needful for the 
exigencies of the ſtate. —Strange ingratitude even 


in the ungrateful; and ſtrange forgetfulneſs even 


in the forgetful | Can this nation loſe the remem- 


S brance, that one minifter declared war in a man-- 


ner upon government, becauſe his advice was 


not taken to plunder the people? That another 


minifter endured the ſtorm, to ſave that people? 
And that his majeſty did, what no king ever did 
before, and what probably none encouraged by 
the conſequence, will ever do again; that is, 
refuſed the public money when preſſed vpon 
him, and in a manner at his feet! 


Moderation 1 its bounds: : Paſs the one -line; 


it is affectation or timidity ; paſs the other, it 


becomes true magnanimity. In the injuries of 
his ſovereign, the E— of B— felt thoſe of one, 
who is not aſhamed to call ſome of his ſubjects 


his friends; in the injuries of his country, he 


felt his own; but in the injuries of threatened 
faction, for himſelf he felt nothing. He reſolved 
to ſtep betwixt the ſtate and its invaders, to de- 


liver it equally from Quixots and prodigals. 


The ſame magnanimity that made him avoid 


power, made him now undertake it; and he be- 


came, for his king and for his country, what he 
had never intended to be for himſelf; he denne 
the miniſter of Great Britain. 


But when he appeared in that conſpicuous 
ſituation, and his character could not fail to be 
ſeen in his actions, when he was forced at once 
to continue the old war, and to begin a new one, 
did it * that his ideas of public W 

aroſe 


5 


aroſe from narrowneſs of mind; or that his 
avoiding war till war was unavoidable, aroſe 
from want of vigour of ſpirit? Let the impreſ- 
ſions made wherever the enemy lay open to im- 
preſſion, quick, determinate, ventureſome, re- 
iterated, tell. Let the Havannab, the Manillas, 
the recovery of Newfoundland, almoſt as ſoon as 
ſtolen, the annihilation of the French trade, the 
ſtabs at the vitals of the Spaniſh trade, and the 
Protection of Portugal, tell. 


p 
1 


It has been ſaid, that in the attempt upon che 


Havannab, the late miniſter adopted an enter- 


prize which another had reſolved on. To me 
there appears high praiſe in the intended detrac- 


tion; ſelfiſh conſiderations, or conſiderations of 
the conſequences of events relatively to other in- 
- dividuals, are ſigns of a little mind in framing 
its reſolutions in public affairs. If the expedition 
to the Havannab was to ſucceed, who was to 
claim the praiſe of it? Thoſe who firſt reſolved 
on it. If the ſucceſs of the expedition was to 
fail, who was to bear the diſgrace ? Surely that 
miniſter, under whoſe incapable directions, for 


ſo they would have been repreſented,. the expe- - 


dition was executed. No perſon could be fo 


blind as not to ſee theſe conſequences relatively 


to himſelf and to others: But whether had theſe 
partial conſequences any effect on the reſolutions. 
of L— B—— Or did the general good prevail 
in his mind? He balanced not, but hurried into 


action, ſubjecting himſelf to the diſgrace, if that 


ſhould happen, and careleſs who claimed or got 
the praiſe, if his country got honour. 


War 
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War leads but to peace in rational minds, and 
even in minds as heroic as that of the king of 
Pruſſia, or as romantick as that of the fierce king 
of Sweden. This laſt great arduous taſk re- 
mained, under the orders of a prince who felt for 
human nature, to give peace to humankind ; 
in ofder to avoid the difficulties of which, and 
the diſcontents it would be attended with, what- 
ever it ſhould be, Mr. p had left the Rate to 
ſhift, as he thought, for itſelf. - A populace * 
for war, becauſe they have nothing to loſe; 
gentry, ſome of whom intoxicated with rietory, 2 
and infatuated by declamation, forgot in theſe, + 
the wounds in their fortunes from the expences _ 

of war; a nobility, ſome of whom forming 
themſelves fileptly into ſquadrons, watched with 
malevolent attention to take advantage of every 
event; a moneyed intereſt which knows well, 
that thoſe who have money muſt always get 
more for it, as the nation more needs it; a po- 
pular orator, who could, unbluſhing and unfeel- 

ing, blaſt thoſe very terms of peace, which had 
once by himſelf been accepted ; were the obſta- 
cles foreſeen, to any one who ſhould dare to un- 
dertake the cauſe of human nature: But becauſe 
it was the cauſe of human nature, and of Britain, 
this Noble Lord undertook it, in a perilous and 
critical hour, without heſitation, and equally re- 


gardleſs of his preſent power, as of his future 
. 


What that peace was; what it has ſecured to 
Britain: z and how little it has left that fecure, 
which it gave back to the only enemy Britain 
had to dread, need not be ſaid: Foreigners ſee 
it, though ome Britons wil not; and 5 
9 „ 03 
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will bluſh at ſuch of their forefathers; as repaid 
its author with detraction. Eq th. 

But whilſt this author of our peace was giving 
it to the nation abroad, her internal peace, a 
conſideration of equal importance, was no leſs 
the object of his care: He attempted to aboliſh, 
What no miniſter ſince the reiga of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and perhaps not even in her.reign, ever 
endeavoured to aboliſh, and what all have de- 
ſired to keep up, he attempted to aboliſh the 
cruel diſtinction of friend and foe, to the govern- 
ment in Britain. To divide and command, was 
not his ſtate ſecret againſt the ſubject; but to 
unite and be beloved, was his open maxim for 
the crown. Even this generous attempt has 
been arraigned; and indeed of all the wonders of 
this wondfous year, the moſt extfaordinary is, 
to ſee men aſſuming the ſacred name of patriots, 
exclaim againſt their prince for being, what all 
their predeceſſors in patriotiſm have exclaimed 
againſt former princes for not being, the king of 
his people, inſtead of the leader of a party. 


Nor was it in the great operations of war 
and peace, that this miniſter was alone em 
ployed : Amidſt the toils of ſtate, and the un- 

eaſineſs of faction, he was not unmindful of his 
firſt and his moſt pleaſing companions, the 
Muſes and Graces. Since the reign of Charles the 
Firſt, and the miniſtry of Queen Anne, his preſent 
majeſty and the late miniſter, have been the 
only profeſt patrons of the a:ts and. of letters 
in Britain, Other miniſters have had their artiſts 
or their authors, as they had their friends, ac- 
| 5 quaintance, 
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quaiatance, or Mos by chance; but * 
E— of B— is almoſt the only minifter who has 
' conſidered the intereſts of the arts and ſciences, 
as a ſyſtem connected with the great vortex of 
national advantage, ene and Slory. 


To ſuch politicians as oppoſe him, this lan- 
guage will appear ridiculous: Yet Alexander and 
Auguſtus, and the preſent king of Pruſſia, won 
full as many battles, or were in as many perils, 

as the warhke head of the oppoſition; two of 
them conquered the world, and the other has 
withſtood three-fourths of Europe, though none 
of them ever conquered a part of the Highlands 
of Scotland ; the firſt of them, however, kept u 
| a Correſpondence with Ariſtotle, the laſt with Fol- 
| Faire; both of them have been more vain of their 
| talents in letters than in war: And the memory 
of Auguſtus has been preſerved, in poets and hiſ- 
torians, and even in ſtatues, columns, and mau- 
ſoleums; when without thoſe aſſiſtances, the 
knowledge of his perſon, ſcience, and magnifi- 
cence, 'his management of parties by ſuperiority 
of abilities, more than by .the drudgery of per- 
ſonal intrigue, and his more ſplendid exhibitions 
of ambition and conqueſt, would have been bu- 
ried in oblivion.— Cicero had at leaſt as much 
eloquence, and as buly a life, both in youth and 
in age, as the eloquent and buſy duke: Yet he 
could find time to write himſelf, and to read the 
writings of others. Lewis che XIVth had pro- 
jects as vaſt, and of literature as little, as the 
gteat commoner who derives all from himſelf, 
and nothing from others: Yet though ambitious 
and unlearred in himſelf, that prince had the 
wiſdom to {ze how much ſplendor might be 
thrown 


(xg 1 
thrown on his reign, by an engine which he lit- 
tle: underſtood, but of which he well ſaw the 
uſe: As faſt as Colbert ſuggeſted, the monarch 

encouraged In this reſpect, Britain has, in the 

preſent reign, had the advantage of France : 
There has been no need of ſuggeſtion here : 
Here the miniſter had only to co-operate with 
the monarch, not to infuſe ideas into his mind : 
They have honoured that known merit which 
the public had. acknowledged, but neglected ; 
and ſome they have themſelves called to light, 
from the ſhade, into which a delicacy of mind, 
the mixture of amiable modeſty, and reſpectable 
yon makes men of letters often to retire. 


However votes may go in a the oiled conteſt, 
they are all on one fide here: There is not a 
ſcholar or artiſt of eminence in the nation, who 
does not very ſincerely lament the reſignation of 
the almoſt only prime miniſter. they ever knew, 
except by light or hearſay. 


Such were the purſuits of this Wi durin 
his ſhort adminiſtration ! What other objects he 


meant to purſue, are not altogether unknown to 
the public. . 


* 


5 During his adminiſtration, an event happened, 7 


which in all probability will have as important 
effects upon Britain, as the diſcovery of the new 
world had, in a reſpeCtive relation, upon Eu- 
rope; I mean the ſecuring, or acquiring to Bri- 
tain, near one half of that new world: A poſ- 


ſeſſion which will require all, and I doubt more 


than all the attention, which Britiſh politicians 


are capable of giving, 8 effective foreſight, to 
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it. By his l——p's knowledge in a book, with 
which few miniſters are acquainted, I mean the 
book of nature, he was enabled to diſcover views 
of commerce relative to thoſe dominions, of 
great national advantage: It is ſaid he had an 
intention, by the tranſportation of ſeeds and 
plants from every part of the world, to create in 
one or other of the ſoils or climates of thoſe va- 
riouſly ſituated regions, all the articles of com- 
merce that depend on vegetable production, and 
which make up by far the greateſt part of the 
commerce of the world; ſo as to enable Britain 
to carry on an extenſive and independent trade, 
though ſhe was to be ſtripped of all her other 
dominions, and though at war with half man- 
kind. In ſome of the ſputhern parts of our late 
acquiſitions on that Continent, inquiries, it is ſaid, 
| have been already making, which ſhew a proba- 
bility that in them might be propagated or in- 
troduced, almoſt all the products of the Eaft- 

Indies, of the Weſt Indies, and of the ſouthern 
Parts of Europe. 


Even this branch of his |——p's keculedga, 
a knowledge always innocent, even elegant, and 
to human kind, uſeful, has been ridiculed by 
men who could ſpend half their days at horſe- 


races, gaming- - tables, - cock - fights, boxing- 


matches, or in the equal frivolity of continual 
ſtate eatertainments. I cannot go quite the 
length with Swift, as to ſay, that the man who 
can make three piles of graſs, or three cars of 
corn grow, where only two grew before, confers 
a greater benefit on mankind, than all the race 
of politicians put together: But ſure I am an 
nan of this * to fill up the vacant 
| hours 
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hours of a man of faſhion, is more rational than 
thoſe amuſements, which hurt at once the minds 
and the manners of thoſe employed in them. 


But what none can ridicule either in the man 
or in the miniſter, it is ſaid, that for thoſe diſ- 
tant regions, officers were in the plan of govern- 
ment intended, not to repair their own fortunes 
out of the ruins of provinces, whoſe fortunes 
they were ſent to ſecure; not to abuſe the 
powers of the crown at one time, and ſurrender 
them at another; the one in the exerciſe of ex- 
tortion, and the other in return for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſalaries, moſt fooliſhly at the mercy of 
the province : But officers were intended, men of 
large and liberal minds, 'who would quit the 
pleaſures of their native land, to become bene- 
factors to mankind ; who conſidered thoſe acqui- 
ſitions as the ſeeds of infant nations, in which 
God and nature were intereſted, and for which 
to God and nature they were reſponſible z who 
ſaw in even their Indian inhabitants, human 
creatures like ourſelves, and through all their 
barbarity, poſſeſſed of qualities, which it were 
better for us we had never loſt; who had ſtudied 
the laws and intereſts of the provinces, both re- 


latively to themſelves and to Britain, which they 


were ſent to conduct, before they would agree to 
conduct them ; and who were knowing in the 
natural world, its productions and the uſes to 
which theſe might be made ſubſervient, as well 
as in the moral and political. 


One chief advantage of the impreſſions made 


during the courſe of. this war, is the knowledge 


acquired of the enemies countries, their weak- 
7 9 | | neſs 
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neſs and their ſtrength: But this knowledge dies 
with thoſe who invaded and conquered them, if 


their reports are not ſecured for poſterity. Con- 


ſtantly employed in perſonal attentions at home, 


the miniſters of this country have for a long time 


never looked abroad, but when they were forced 
to it: The lights which were acquired in war, 
were forgotten during peace; ſo that each new 
miniſter came a child in this kind of political 
ſcienee into adminiſtration ; to learn not to in- 
ſtruct; to enquire, becauſe not formerly in- 
formed ; and by that enquiry, perhaps to diſ- 
cloſe the ſtroke he means to ſtrike. It is ſaid of 
the late miniſter that he had ſent, or was ſending 


directions, to all the places of the enemy, now 


in the poſſeſſion of Britain, to make plans of 


their fortifications, harbours, natural ſtrengths, 


and natural weakneſſes; to examine where in 


future wars impreſſions might be made; and to 


know the numbers, occupations, and manners 
of their inhabitants: And it is believed that the 
reports, made in conſequence of theſe directions, 
were to have been compared with the teſtimonies 


of all who could judge of their juſtneſs, or 


throw freſh lights upon them. The effect would 


have been, that in a future war, the enemies of 


Britain might have felt the arm of the E— of 
B—, after that arm was in the duſt. 


From the ſame principle of acting with fote- 
ſight, and not from the preſſure of occaſion, part 
of his plan of admmiſtration is ſaid to have 
been, to mark the charaQers of men that would 
be of uſe to the ſtate, and their uſes in it; for 
the beſt intentions and meaſures will be in vain, 


if men cannot be found fitted to execute them. 


It 


Es 
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It is the fault of the governor, and not of the 
governed, if in a country like this, wherein ta- 
lents and induſtry abound, the nation is not 
ſerved as it ſhould be: But it is too late to call 
for aſſiſtance, when difficulty or danger is at the 
door; that aſſiſtance ſhould have been ready and 
prepared before they came there. To ſend em- 
baſſadors ignorant of the language and manners 
of the country they were ſent to; to call men to 
manage the ſtate, becauſe they could manage an 
election; and to expoſe our infirmities all over 
Europe, by begging generals where they were not 
to be found; has thrown ridicule on a nation, 
whoſe miniſters only were to blame. It is in 
public buſineſs as it is in private; men muſt be 
formed to it with care.; each man has his pecu- 
liar genius ; nor are the talents of one man fitted 
for all things : The miniſter who diſtinguiſhes 
that genius, and thoſe talents, and who points 
them, where by uſe they may become double in 
ſtrength, will have ſeldom occaſion in excuſe of 
miſcarriages, to ſay, ** that he could not find 
«© better hands to employ.” —But fatal for this 
nation, and injurious to individuals, has been 
the rule of choice, that none are allowed to act 
for the public, except thoſe who can vote for the 
_ miniſter ; from whence this conſequence has fol- 
lowed, that men muſt be choſen for offices, juſt 
as the chance of faction throws them up. No 
country can count on the duration of its charac- 
ter and glory, except where every citizen in his 
rank, like the earlier citizens of Rome, knows 
his duty, and can take his poſt in the public ſer- 
vice at a call; and that nation will be certain of 
thoſe honours longeſt, where, as in that * 4 
Os 128 1 lick, 
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lick; men fit for dictators, are not - aſhamed to 


retire into a private ſtation. 


The nation has heard, and it knows, ſo much 
of the intentions of the late miniſter, with regard 
to public oeconomy, that it would be improper 
to recite them: What he could, he did: What 
he did not, he was prevented from doing: And 
however incredulous a few people may be, there 
are three circumſtances which will always beget 
belief of his ſincerity: One, that he had made a 
promiſe of oeconomy to the nation; another, 
that he never yet broke a promiſe; and a third, 
that he had, what few miniſters have, he had a 
character to loſe.  _ „„ 


But in vain will be the beſt formed character of 


A prince; and in vain the greateſt attentions to 


the intereſts of the nation, with regard to her 
quiet, external and internal, her trade, her co- 
lonies, her knowledge of her enemies ſituation, 
her cultivation of the arts and ſciences, her choice 
of ſpirits in and for employment, and her plans 
of domeſtick oeconomy; I ſay, in vain will be 
all that bleſſing, and thoſe attentions, if the na- 


tion that has them cannot defend them. To the 


only meaſure that can afford with certainty that 
defence, and give ſecurity and permanence to 


liberty, in this temple of liberty, I mean the 
eſtabliſnment of a national and well-regulated 


militia, his p was a ſincere, an unaffected, 
and I imagine he would pardon the expreſſion, a 
partial friend. Without this ſhield, Brilain, 


great as ſhe is, muſt one day fall, as greater 
empires have done, either a victim to a ſudden 
foreign invaſion before ſhe is prepared, if ſhe has 


no 
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no ſtanding army; or a victim to a tyrant at 
home if ſhe has; or perhaps to that ſtanding 
army itſelf ; as England did to CromwePs army 
upon the death of Charles the Firſt ;. and as the 
Roman, the“ Ottoman, and the Ruſſian empires 
did, or are doing, to the Prætorian bands, the 
Janizaries, or the regiments of guards. The ex- 
ample of all hiſtory, points out the truth of theſe 
propoſitions: All reflection confirms them: And 
none but thoſe who are deceived themſelves, or 
have an intereſt in deceiving others, can den 
them. Was that miniſter then no friend to Bri- 
tain, who would protect her for ever, if ſuch an 
expreſſion may be uſed with regard to any thing 
on earth, from foreign bondage? Was he a ſlave 
to a king, loving and revering that king as be 
does, who would put a ſword into the hands of 
every freeman to defend his freedom? 


This miniſter was blamed for partiality to the 
country where he was born: I wiſh I could not 
touch upon this ſtring.— Homo ſum, nil humanum 
a me alienum puto: A Briton, nothing that is 
Britiſh, is to me indifferent, —That militia | 
which England has, he gave not to his country: 
The mark which diſtinguiſhes freemen and 
ſlaves, ſtill remains. — Perhaps this alone, of all 
his reflections on his paſt conduct, that he 
quitted, from however neceſſary a complaiſance, 
even for a moment, what his ſoul approved of, 
gives pain to a heart jealous of honour, and de- 
licate as his is. | 


I ſhall conclude with a thing very ſingular in 
this extraordinary perſonage: Never accuſtomed 
to ſpeak in public till he was paſt the middle age 
* — of 
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of life, and called then at once to debate in the 

moſt auguſt ſenate in the world, and in the moſt 

difficult and trying ſituations, he ſpoke with the 

ſame readineſs, eaſe and freedom, as if he had 
been accuſtomed to plead or debate In public all 

his life: This ſhews that the power of ſpeaking 

flows not ſo much from habit as Demoſthenes 

thought; and that beſides the neceſſary graces of 

perſon, voice, and motion, true eloquence lies 

—y in a ſound head, and a warm and firm 

cart. RY, 1 | 


= Such was the character, the actions, or the in- 
tentions of a miniſter who reſigned power to 
prevent diſcord, and would reſign life, as Otho 

did, to enſure its not returning. Another mi- 
niſtry have ſucceeded, who directed by the ſame 
prince, will in all probability follow the ſame 

views of government. To them too, an oppo- - | 
fition is raiſed by — What a junto ! Men ſo 
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„ hackneyed in the ways of men,” as Shakeſpear 

expreſſes it, that all the bawds of London got to- 

gether, to deſcant on the beauties of female vir- 

tue, could not make a more ridiculous and un- {| 
natural figure than thoſe men, met to take the 

ſacred names of - patriotiſm and reformation in 

Vain. - | | 25 


At the head of theſe appears, painful pre- 
' eminence ! one allied to the throne, yet endea- 
vouring to weaken it; joining with men who 
have often duped and betrayed him, to trouble 
that ſacred fountain, from whence his own ho- 
nour, and his own importance is derived; one 
aſking, obtaining favours to increaſe his in- 
fluence, but ſpoiling the manners of a 2 
| | 4 5 | y 
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by inculcating ingratitude on thoſe who received 
rhem: 1 EY . eel 
The next is one, who to the aſtoniſhment of 
the reſt of Europe, has without capacity, good 
faith, or decorum, continued in power, cf one 
kind or other, for thirty years, in a country 
noted for the good ſenſe and knowledge of its 
inhabitants, their adherence to truth, and a vul- 
tus et morum gravitas, which foreigners are apt to 
think, has more of the ſeverity of the Spartan, 
than the dignity of the Roman in it; getting and 
holding that power, only becauſe men of better 
parts accounted it no ſuperiority in his hands, 
and could not adjuſt among themſelves, who 
ſhould be allowed to take it from him. Though 
a miniſter, yet abſolutely ignorant of the ex- 
ternal. or internal intereſts of Great Britain, 
either in war, politicks, trade, legiſlation, or 
even thoſe finances in which his whole life has 
been imagined to be employed. This arch poli- 
tician has given a ſad leſſon to future adventurers 
in party, that all theſe wants may be ſupplied, in 
the character of one who adminiſtrates the affairs 
of a great kingdom, by the paultry talent of 
managing, or rather of cajoling individuals; 
breaking promiſes from that weakneſs of tem- 
per from which he had made them; keeping al- 
moſt none, except when he had forgot them; 
diſobliging one man by forfeiting his word to 
oblige another, and then loſing that other, by 
repenting and endeavouring to keep his word to 
the firſt. This very diſorder, procured him a nu- 
merous following and patient attendance, from 
men, who truſted to the ordinary rules of chance 
for ſucceſs, and who found the chances equal, 

| D 2 Whether 
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Whether they took pains to deſerve it or not. 
Having ſquandered a vaſt fortune of his own, 
from careleſſneſs, in private prodigality; this 
very prodigality was pleaded by his adherents, in 
excule for his careleſſneſs in national oeconomy ; 
and that man was thought by preſcription, en- 
z titled to break his engagements with the public, 
who had never kept any with his creditors. En- 
couraged by the number of ſuch adherents, and 
by ſuch indulgencies, this groteſque perſonage 
has at laſt, in Colley Cibber's phraſe, ** outdone 
all his own outdoings,” by deſerting his ſo- 
vereign, becauſe he was not allowed to make the 
nation bankrupt together with himſelf; and 
deems it a hard return for all his ſervices, and 
all his merit, that he is not permitted in his age, 
as in his youth, to bribe the king's ſubjects, 
with the king's money, to ſtand by him, againſt 


The laſt of the 'Trinmvirate is the moſt extra- 
ordinary actor of all, from his talent of impoſing 
upon the common ſenſe of mankind : A charac- 
ter ſo full of contradictions, that whoever draws |; 

it juſtly, cannot avoid the quaintneſs of perpe- 
tual antitheſis.” Truth and virtue, ſimple in 
themſelves, and conſiſtent, are beſt deſcribed in 
a ſimple ſtyle ; but in delineating this Proteus in 
both, ſuch colours muſt be employed, that how- 
ever true they may be, they will have the ap- 
pearance of being artificial; inveighing all his 
ife againſt penſions, yet penſioned; an enemy 
to placemen, yet running through the lucrative 
and great offices of the ſtate; raiſing himſelf into 


fame by railing at continental connexions, yet 
| half ruining the nation to ſupport them; a fu- 
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rious friend to the militia at one time, a con- 
cealed foe to it at another; oppoſing it in one 
part of the kingdom, and never encouraging it 
ſince it was obtained in the other; treating one 
king with indecency, and then turning his ſlave; 
treated by another king with reſpect, and then 
inſiſting to be his maſter; inſolent in parliament, 
yet overawed by a fpirit, like to that of which 
he himſelf firſt ſet the example; arraigning that 
plan of taxation, which himſelf had commended, 

and thoſe terms of peace which himſelf had ac- 
cepted; could it be thought that ſuch an incon- 
ſiſtency of action and ſentiments, would not have 
forfeited, long ago, all credit with the nation? 
It would ; one circumſtance alone, has 122 
that conſequence :— The affectation of popula- 
_ Tity. | Not what was morally 125 or wrong 
with regard to individuals, not what was politi- 
cally wiſe or fooliſh with regard to the meaſures 
of ſtate, have been objects to him in adminiſtra- 
tion; but what pleaſed or did not pleaſe the pre- 
ſent humour of the people: Their intereſts he 
conſiders not, he regards not; to their imagina- 
tions alone, he pays attention; and would flatter 

their paſſions, though it ended in their ruin: For 
this he long treated with indecency of abuſe, the 
native country of his ſovereign; for this he 
adopted with warmth the popular character of 
the king of Pruſſia; for this he condemned on 
popular appearances, Generals unheard, and ſhut 
the common gates of pity againſt them 3 for this 


de would have plunged his country into a new 


war without immediate neceſſity, and continued 
the old one as long as there was a mob to huzza 


it; and for this perhaps, under the biaſs to na- 


tional diſtinctions, he, at the preſent period, en- 


deavours 
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deavours to ſtir up the jealouſies of one part of 
the kingdom, againſt another indiſſolubly united 
to it. He is the firſt perſon, who ſince the days 
of Cromwell, has formed popularity into a 
ſyſtem; and like him too, he has employed the 
artifice of quackery to ſecure it, or to recover it 
when it was flying from him.---Perhaps I judge 
amiſs, but to me, who look at high perſons with 
the eyes of a future hiſtorian, as if they were al- 
ready off the ſtage, there has always appeared a 
great ſimilarity (the difference in eloquence ex- 
cepted) in the characters of thoſe two perſons ; 
the ſame daringneſs of ambition ; the ſame vaſt- 
neſs of project; the ſame luck of ſituation, which 
made men miſtake the natural ſpirit of the na- 
tion ariſing of itſelf, for the artificial effect of 
their ſpirit, who had the good fortune to direct 
it: The ſame intolerance of an equal in affairs; 
the ſame depth and unſociableneſs of ſelfiſh de- 
ſign; the ſame aſſured confidence upon the aſ- 
ſumption of a new character or conduct, oppoſite 
to that which they had formerly aſſumed or 
held: The ſame perſonal reſolution, mixed with 
accommodation to the humours of the time, and 
with no ſmall degree of impoſture, artifice, and 
quackery: And had the occaſions which offered 
themſelves been the ſame, I ſuſpect the ſimila- 
rity had been yet more complete. It has been 


in this glare of popularity, that the inconſiſtency 


of conduct I have mentioned above, has made 
its eſcape from the obſervation of mankind in ge- 
neral ; for let one be poſſeſſed but of that, and 


his inconſiſtencies, no not even his crimes, ſhall 


be perceived: A thouſand and a thouſand peo- 
ple, accounted that action meritorious in yer? 


* 


wel, which we of ſoberer minds, look upon with 
deteſtation and horror. 


Such are the heads of the preſent oppoſition; 
and from the heads of parties, the nature of the 
members may generally be gueſſed; yet ſome 
they have drawn in, to appear, for I hope it is 
but an appearance, to join with them of a very 
different ſtamp; men loyal and moderate, Who 
have ſerved their king and their country, and 
are reſpected by both; their errors ariſe from 
prejudice, not from intention; and as they act 
from principles, which though miſtaken, appear 
juſt to them, they are juſtified in the eyes of the 
nation. From ſuch men there is no danger to be 
dreaded; their race will ſoon be run; it will not 
paſs the goals either of loyalty or liberty; and 
when they return to the conſtitution and their 

king, they will be received with that pleaſure, 
which virtuous minds feel, on ſeeing the good 
ſeparate themſelves from the bad. 


Having drawn, though perhaps in a ſtrong, 
yet I imagine in a true light, the figures of the 
parties in the preſent conteſt; it remains for the 
nation to enquire, what intereſt it has in the diſ- 
pute, and what it is to gain by the ſucceſs of this 
oppoſition. 


In order to judge of this, we muſt firſt loo 
at the means by which it has been carried on; 
for foul means ſeldom lead to fair ends. 


One of the means has been, to hunt on one 
man, who is ſcandal to his own, which is the 
pureſt of profeſſions; and another, who is a 

| a profeſt 


6 
profeſt libertine in principle and action, and loſt. 
to all idea of character as a man or a citizen; to 
tear in pieces the character of one, if in nothing 

elſe reſpectable, yet venerable for his virtue. A 

party that calls itſelf a great one, has ſtooped to 
give encouragement and countenance to ſuch un- 
worthy and deſperate engines; and their papers, 
fraught with falſehood, and with treaſon, have 
been handed with the ſanction of a party, and a 
pretended reſpect, like the words of holy writ, 
through the lane. 2 


Another unconſtitutional engine made uſe of 
by this party, has been the Mob, a Mob which 
will ever be ready with their tongues, and per- 
haps with their hands, at the call, or at the hint 
of one addicted to the vices of the populace, and 
favouring them; of another accuſtomed to head 
Mobs in his youth; and now coming like Ma- 
rius, again in his age, into the Campus Mar- 


\ _ Zius; and of a third, who has all his life, made 


that Mob his God. By ſuch men, or with the 
approbation of ſuch men, which is juſt as bad, 
a furious populace has been ſtirred up by popular 
arts, to meddle directly in ſtate affairs, which the 
conſtitution hath put into other hands; to bring 
the hazard of aſſaſſination upon a miniſter, of 
whom they know nothing but the place of his 
birth; and to inſult that ſovereign who pardoned 
and pitied them. When an engine, dangerous 
and unmanageable like this, is made uſe of in 
the attempts of private ambition, it is full time 
for the orders of the ſtate to look to their own 
intereſts, and thoſe of the conſtitution; the 


Crown to its rights; the Peers to their dignities; 


and the Gentry to guard that diſtinction of ranks, 
> 1 
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in the confuſion of which, though they may gain 


ſomething, they will loſe more; for ſhould ſuch 
licentiouſneſs be allowed a. fair weapon of party 
in Britain, adieu to all national Juſtice,---pub- 
lic effort,---rank,---or government in the ſtate. 
A Britiſh Mob, like the populace of Rome, if it 

one day erects altars to the killers of the tyrant, 
may the next day ſet fire to their houſes, with 
the brands of his funeral pile :—Like the popu- 
| lace of Athens, they may make it death by law, 
to apply the revenues of the ſtate to the uſes of 
it, or to any uſe but that connected with their 
own amuſement or vices :---Like the populace 


of Naples, they may make a ' fiſherman their 


king; or like ſome of the antient Demacracies, 
they may, by a ſingle vote, doom to baniſhment 
every perſon of rank in the ſtate.---Like the po- 


pulace of Holland, they may tear in pieces a De 


Fit, whoſe memory their poſterity bleſſes; for 
it is not to be expected, that like the populace of 
the Blue and Green factions of the lower Empire 

at Conſtantinople, they ſhould be conſtantly turn- 
ing their arms againſt each other, for the ſake of 
a particular colour, and yet ſhould ſo invariably 
preſerve their duty to the head of the conſtitution, 
as never once, in the diſorders of faction, to turn 
their arms againſt him. 


Theſe are dreadful examples, but good 
reaſon has been given for quoting them; and 
ſuch events have happened as call for the re- 
flexion, the attention, the foreſight, and the in- 
dignation of the nation: Thoſe who ungenerouſly 
uſe this poiſoned dagger againſt innocence that 

ſuffers, and complains not, are the aſſaſſins of 
their country. The ſeeds are fown; but who 


may 


5 
mam eat the bitter fruits, God knows; and may 
God avert. 


One danger may be foreſeen to 0 1 
tion, without going to Rome or Greece for exam- 
ples, ſnould the exceſſes of this year be repeated in 
the reign of a prince leſs righteous than his pre- 


ſent majeſty. Thoſe around the throne are apt 


to feel its injuries, when it would more prudently 


neglect them itſelf. Should any perſonal and 
grievous inſult offered to the ſovereign, carry the 


reſentment of his attendants beyond bounds, the 


firſt platoon fired by a paſſionate or mad officer, 
might annihilate the conſtitution of Britain. 
Cowardly and baſe, every mob will fink under 
chaſtiſement: A dangerous ſecret this for a 
prince of a violent temper to find out; be will 


think that his people are like his mobs; and he 
will deem it ſo much eaſier to guide by guards 


than by laws, that he may never after think an 


more of the latter. When that is the caſe, * 
berty may ſuffer in the cauſe of licentiouſneſs, 


and be loſt in the power of the king on the one 
fide, or the diſorder of anarchy on the other ; 


and thus the firſt ſtab to a conſtitution, contrived 


by ſo many wiſe, guarded by ſo many good, and 


defended by ſo many brave ſpirits, may be given, 


through the ſides of the weakeſt, wickedeſt, and 


baſeſt of the nation. 


Such being the means 5 made a _ it falls next 
to be en ſidered what are the ends 45 thoſe who 


uſed them. One, and but one great, fixed end, 
ä 2 have, to make themſelves high, by mak- 
sing the crown and the conſtitution low.” 
They have Fach of them his end, and, it is 


Le 3 | ; known: 
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known: One of them aims at getting into his 
hands the direction of the army; another that of 
the treaſury; the third, that of the ſtate; or in 

bother words, with regard to this laſt, the power 
of precipitating the nation before three months 
were elapſed, into a war (for war is his province 
too) with any, or all of its neighbours, whenever 
an idea. of fame to himſelf, or even a fit of paſ- 
ſion ſhall ariſe in his breaſt. But in this particu- ö 
lar end of each particular leader, what intereſt * 
has the nation? Is that army which has carried 
conqueſt wherever it carried its colours, to be | 
taught to conquer by one, who endeavoured to 5 
break the gallant, free, natural, independent, 
ſpirit. of the Engliſb gentleman into a mere ma- 
chine; beat himſelf in every field, ſtopped in the 
very few advances he ever attempted to make, 
cut off in every retreat, bringing certain de- 
ſtruction on every town he endeavoured to relieve; 
never conquering but once, and in that conqueſt 
8 accuſed of ſhedding after victory, with pleaſure, 
Z that blood, which the law ſheds with pain, and 
which the ſovereign. whoſe crown had been at- 
19 tempted, grieved he could not ſave; running 
| away from a victory which he knew not part of 
his troops had obtained, and thereby loſing a 
battle in ſpite of his army ; ſurrendering a whole 
army to an enemy, which that ſame army a little 
after, when under another general, drove before 
it with eaſe ; and in ſhort, conducting the war in 
ſuch a manner by land, that if it had been con- 
ducted in the ſame way by ſea, England and 
Holland, might have been before now, provinces 
to France. Are theſe guardians of the manners, 
and of the laws, to reform the one, or give vi- 
13 gour to the other? They! one of whom formed 
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corruption into a ſyſtem, and made his houſe the 
great ſhop of political barter to the nation; and 
all of whom have trampled upon the laws by the 
illegal means of oppoſition they have uſed! Are 
theſe patriots to fupport the conſtitution? They 
who are endeavouring to debaſe one part of it, 
and to ſubſtitute themſelves in place of the other 
two; men who would make the nation believe, 
that there is a fourth part of the legiſlature, hi- 
therto forgot by lawyers and hiſtorians, 1 which | 
Homage is due, and that the pretenders to be mi- 
niſters, make a branch, and the moſt important 
branch too, of the conſtitution ! Do theſe cham- 
pions of liberty ſeek a power of protecting it? 
They l two of whom are known to be enemies to 
the a of the ſubject, and one of whom is 
only a friend to it, when connected with licenti- 
cuſneſs! Do theſe protectors of the ſafery of 

Britain wiſh to ſpread. a martial ſpirit through 
the nation, which, without that ſpirit, is too 

tempting a prey to continue long without inva- 
ders? They! of whom two thwarted, and one 
betrayed, the militia! Will theſe ſtateſmen frame 
Plans, for putting order into the finances for the 
future, like Sully; or for opening new veins of 
trade for poſterity, like Colbert? They laugh at 
the very ſounds of plan and futurity ! Will theſe 
oeconomiſts bend the labours of their life, to the 
ſinking of the national debt, that great, great 
object of the miniſter, whoſe intentions in that 
_ reſpect they ridiculed ? They who contracted 


that debt, and would yet contract more! They 
who made it ſuch, that 


— - quantum vertice ad auras 


8 Fitherias, | 1antum Fey in "4 artara tendit. 
=Y  Immota. 
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Inmota manet, multoſque nepotes, 
Multa virum volvens durando ſecula vincit. 
Tum fortes late ramos et brachia tendens 
Huc illuc, media ipſa ingentem ſuſtinet umbram! 


Theſe lovers of the honour of their 14 in 
all things, where honour is to be got, would they 
breed an emulation among the ingenious, in or- 
der to retrieve the ſunk reputation of their coun- 
trymen, and to make the Britiſb emulate the 
Greek and Roman name in arts as well as in arms? 
They! of whom not one, ever gave encou- 
ragement to literary, independent of electional 
merit; nor to any artiſt that deſerved it, except 

on the mere account of faſhion ! So attentive to 
model the general ſpirit of the nation in thoſe 
many different reſpects, will theſe men, ſo re- 
gardful themſelves of perſonal dignity, - give a 
more peculiar attention to the manners of people 
of their own rank in the nation; and form them, 
or let them form themſelves, upon the pattern 
of ſcience, politeneſs, decorum, and virtue, which 
they ſee in their ſovereign ? They! who would 
much rather enjoy the diſorders of a horſe-race, 
or gaming table; the vanity and intemperance 
of an every day's public entertainment; or the 
EDD of a mob, though hired by themſelves to. 

uz. We 


But ſuppoſing the oppoſition had thoſe ends, 
in view, which I am confident, and I dare ſay. 
the nation is confident, they have not; what ſe- 

curity, or rather what chance is there, that they: 
could be fulfilled ? To ſecond the good views of 
government, there muſt be union in adminiſtra- 

tion, . But look at the heads, or even at the 
Os PO | moſt 
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moſt of the members of the preſent oppoſition, 
and they ſuggeſt the very idea of diſunion. Men 
hating and hated by each other, deſpiſing and de- 
ſpiſed, diſtruſting and diſtruſted, betraying and 
betrayed, have only joined together, and only 
hold together, like a gang of banditti, firm to 
the common intereſt, againſt the object of their 
common violence. In the preſent oppoſition, 

there are diſagreeing characters, contradictory 

intereſts, and raging though latent jealouſies. 
Like the race of Cadmus, the children of faction 
have ſprung up they know not how; and like 
that iron race, they will deſtroy one another they 
know not when. If ever they ſhall conquer their 
antagoniſts, they will inſtantly turn their arms 
againſt each other: Much time will be loſt in 
this ſecond conflict; but will the intereſts of the 
nation be attended to during this time, by men 
who are playing ſuch deep game for themſelves? 
Or if in the end, one more artful than the reſt 
ſhould prevail over all, the ſame attention to 
himſelf; and the ſame inattention to the public, 
which enabled him to get into power, muſt be 
uſed to ſecure him in it. For the defence of one 
fingle fortreſs, that of his own power, he muſt 
employ every hour of his own time, every 
thought of his own mind, and every kind of ta- 
| lent he can find in every perſon around him; 
while in the mean time, the country around will 
be neglected, or perhaps ſpoiled; and he will 
not attend to it, or at leaſt attend to it only as a 
ſecondary object, or as connected with the de- 
fence of that citadel I have juſt mentioned. 


TO prevent, or to cruſn, or if nothing elſe can 
be done, to diſapprove and keep clear of fac- 
" tions 


F 
tions ſuch as theſe, is the part of every lover of 
a conftitution, which for many hundreds of 
years, hath, given proſperity and glory to Bri- . 
tain, without the. props and aids of men, who 
would force their ſervices. upon her, when ſhe 
ſtands in no need of them, and ſeeks them not. 
Every ſuch preſſing offer of ſervice, indecent in 
itſelf, if made good by the ſtrong hand, is a 
blow to the conſtitution. It is a ſtep. to put a 
new conſtitution in the place of the old one, By 
the old conſtitution, the king had the choice of 
his own ſervants, and no man had a right to 
complain, till theſe ſervants had done wrong; and 
much leſs to inſiſt that himſelf, and none other, 
ſhould be put in their places: But by the new 
conſtitution, three heads of parties are to make 
the election for the king, and declare that election 
too in their own favour. In this light, I conſi- 
der the preſent conteſt, not as the combat of in- 
dividuals with individuals, but as the combat of 
individuals with the conſtitution: For if the 
preſent heads of parties, in order to guide alone 
(as one of themſelves, with more honeſty than 
modeſty expreſſed it) the royal councils, ſhould, 
againſt common duty as ſubjects, or common 
decency as men, by the noiſe of faction, and in 
ſome degree of ſedition, force themſelves upon 
the ſervice of a prince, who gives full protection 
to all their rights as ſubjects, but does not chuſe 
that they ſhould be his maſters; what would one 
third branch of our conſtitution be? A King ? 
No. A Doge of Venice? No, not ſo much. 
He would be no more than a pageant of ſtate, to 
be ſhewn now and then in parade, like the 

princes of the ſecond race of France, in the hands 
of the Maires de Palais, A prince in that ſitua- 


tion 
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other men would wield them. It might be ſaid 
with truth of him, what is ſaid in the figure of 


law of the head of the Briiiſb conſtitution, that 
be can do no wrong; becauſe then it would not 


be in his power to do either good of evil. We 
ſhould have reigns, not of kings, but of miniſ- 


ters; and though their images would not be 


3 on our coins, yet their actions and their 


anecdotes would alone be recorded in our an- 


nals. 


What an exchange this would be for a con- 


ſtitution, in which the vigour of a people, the 


dißgnity of a nobility, and the ſplendor of a 
crown were united; and in which, each had 
power and weight enough to controul the en- 
croachments of any one, 

upon another; let thoſe who look back, without 


ranch of the legiſlature 


paſſion or prejudice, upon the attempts and be- 
ginnings of laſt winter and ſpring, conſider; and 


©. conſider well. 


"There are, who I hope do, and will conſider, 


and ſtop the evil in its bud. The nation will 


not allow an oligarchy to be ſubſtituted in place 
of a monarchy: Nor will thoſe men bear a dozen 
tyrants who could never bear one. When his 


majeſty came to the throne, he called for the aſ- 


ſiſtance of all honeſt men: Injured majeſty ſel- 
dom calls in vain : He will find that honeſt men 
will ſtand by him and the conſtitution, againſt all 


the efforts of faction, whether carried on by in- 


ſidious and diſhonourable arts, or burſting forth 
in the outrage of open violence. Fixed on that 
rock, his people's truſt and love, the * wy 
8 Y ow, 


tion might have ſeeptets and ſwords of ſtate, but 
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blow, and the waves beat, but the ſun will ſhi 
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out, the tempeſt ceaſe, and he and the conſtitu- 


tion will ſtand firm, and remain unhurt, as long 
as a patriot King ſhall reign over a patriot people. 


- With regard to the noble lord, whom I have 


ſo often mentioned before; this country may 


ſeek him, when it cannot find him : His public 


actions, like the memory of the dead, may be the 


more revered, when they are no more to be ex- 
erted: But the examples of his virtues will ani- 
mate the virtuous,---perhaps reclaim the malevo- 

lent: And a generous nation, juſt to his charac- 
ter while he is living, and grateful to his me- 
mory when he is dead, will more than overpay 


him for the injuſtice, or what he accounts only 
the miſtakes, of a few of its individuals. 
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